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ARGENTINA. Aug. 28.—Dr. Juan Cooke was appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

Aug. 31.—Dr. Cooke said that his programme would be one of 
complete co-operation with the United Nations. He would do his 
utmost to strengthen the unity of the Americas and to fulfil Argentine 

engagements. 

Sept. 1.—The Communist Party held in Buenos Aires its first public 

meeting since 1930. 


AUSTRALIA. Aug. 28.—Mr. J. A. Beasley was appointed Resident 
Minister in London. 

Aug. 31.—Dr. Evatt stated that the Government would insist that 
“the sternest justice must be meted out to the Japanese criminals re- 
sponsible for outrages, whoever they are and whatever their rank”’. 

Sept. 6.—The Japanese surrender in the south-west Pacific area 
was signed off Rabaul by Gen. Imamura, Japanese C.-in-C., and 
Adm. Kusaka. Gen. Sturdee, commanding the Australian First Army, 
accepted the surrender. 

Dr. Evatt in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Pe 7.—The House of Representatives ratified the United Nations 
arter. 

Sept. 8.—The complete surrender of all Japanese on Bougainville 
_ and adjacent islands was signed at Gen. Savage’s H.Q. in Northern 
non- New Guinea. 


ntific 

ed by AUSTRIA. Sept. 1.—Russian troops withdrew from the British, 
4 of American, and French zones of Vienna. 


BURMA. Aug. 28.—The preliminary surrender agreements with the 
japanese were signed at Rangoon. 
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CANADA. Aug. 28.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived in Ottawa. 

Aug. 29.—Mr. Mackenzie King received Gen. de Gaulle. 

Aug. 31.—The Chinese Prime Minister arrived in Ottawa. 

Sept. 3.—Preliminary discussions were opened in Ottawa between 
Lord Keynes, Economic Adviser to the British Cabinet, and represen. 
tatives of the Canadian Government on the economic and financia| 
problems arising from the termination of the Japanese war. 

Sept. 7.—The Minister of Finance told Parliament that mutual aid 
for the Allies had terminated on Sept. 2, but that the flow of essential 
goods to them would be continued on the understanding that they 
would be paid for. 


CHINA. Aug. 27.—It was announced in Chungking that Mao Tse- 
tung had accepted Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s invitation to visit Chungking. 

Aug. 28.—Mao Tse-tung arrived in Chungking and was received by 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. He told the press: “At present a guarantee of 
peace, the realization of democracy and a consolidation of internal unity 
are of the utmost urgency.” , 

Sir Mark Young was amongst others previously reported as_ having 
been released from their prison camp in Manchuria. 

Aug. 29.—Chen Kung-po, former puppet president of Nanking, 
committed suicide. 

Tokyo radio stated that the puppet Emperor of Viet Nam had offered 
to abdicate. 

Aug. 30.—A British naval force occupied Hong Kong. 

Aug. 31.—Mr. Soong in Ottawa. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 3.—It was learnt that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse- 
tung had reached a temporary agreement. It was understood that the 
Central Government had agreed to form an all-party Government and 
to postpone calling the National Assembly for a year, but that Mao 
Tse-tung had refused to place his troops (said to number 900,000) 
under the control of the Chungking Government. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek issued a victory message to the people, saying 
that henceforth the stress must be laid on national unity and the 
establishment of democracy. “If we want to attain democracy’, he 
said, “‘we must have the rule of law as the foundation of the constitu- 
tional Government and the Constitution as the safeguard of the people’s 
rights ... Disreputable practices like the employment of the armed 
forces in political controversy and the seizure of territory in defiance 
of Government orders ... could not be tolerated in the national re- 
building of a democratic State.” He added that ‘‘all armed forces, if 
they submit to reorganization by the Government and obey all military 
orders, shall receive the same treatment without discrimination. There 
should be no private army within the country’s boundaries”. 

It was learnt that the British force that landed at Hong-Kong had met 
with resistance from isolated Japanese snipers in the dockyard area. 

Adm. Harcourt issued a proclamation establishing British military 
administration for Hong-Kong and the surrounding territories as 4 
precaution against disorders. 
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Sept. 9-—Gen. Okamura signed in Nanking the surrender of a 


" million Japanese troops in China. Gen. Ho Ying-ching accepted the 
" surrender in which it was acknowledged that the Emperor of Japan, the 
Government, and the Imperial H.Q. recognized ‘‘the complete military 
' defeat of the Japanese military forces by the allied forces”. The docu- 
_ ment specified that the Japanese surrender to Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 

embraced all ground, sea, air, and auxiliary forces “within China 
(excluding Manchuria), Formosa, and French Indo-China north of 
latitude 16 North”. 


_ CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Sept. 6.—Joseph Pfitzner, formerly deputy 


Mayor of Prague, was sentenced to death as a war criminal by the 


' People’s Court in Prague. 


M. Fierlinger’s statement in London. (see Great Britain.) 


ETHIOPIA. Aug. 28.—Emperor’s statement on Ethiopia’s claims. 


(see Great Britain). 
Sept. 6.—Oil concession. (see U.S.A.) 


FINLAND. Aug. 31.—M. Vuori and Prof. Jutila were appointed 
Ministers in London and Washington respectively. 


FRANCE. Aug. 27.—The Minister of Justice, M. Tietgen, said that 
the country’s national debt had risen to the equivalent of £8,000 million. 
During the war losses by destruction, theft, or pillage had reached the 
value of £24,500 million which was 45 per cent of the national wealth. 
Aug. 28.—Gen. de Gaulle in Ottawa. (see Canada.) 
Aug. 30.—Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault arrived back in Paris. 
Sept. 3.—Gen. de Gaulle refused to receive a delegation of left-wing 


_ organizations led by M. Jouhaux, Secretary-General of the C.G.T., 


who had proposed to ask him “not to impose on the country an 
electoral system that is basically unfair, but to substitute for it a system 
of integral proportional representation”. The Government published 
aletter saying that Gen. de Gaulle did not consider that the C.G.T., as a 
professional association, could be put on the same footing as the political 
parties for the discussion of the electoral system. The law of 1884, 
under which the C.G.T. was established, limited its activities “to the 
study and defence of economic, industrial, commercial and agricultural 
interests”, 

Sept. 4.—The National Committee of the C.G.T. unanimously 

passed a resolution referring to Gen. de Gaulle’s “authoritarian” 
reply; recalled the political services rendered by the C.G.T. to the 
cause of democracy in France and to resistance, concluding: “The 
National Committee remembers that any reactionary policy has sought 
to undermine the rights of trade unions.” 
_ Gen. de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the people to follow his lead 
in the general election on Oct. 24. Everybody agreed, he said, that the 
constitution needed reform, adding, “we must at all costs adopt another 
system”, 
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An official statement was issued in Paris on Tangier. Th; 
French, British, American, and Russian delegations agreed to adopt 
and to propose for approval by their Governments a number oj 
resolutions, amongst which were (1) that the Spanish Governmen 
should be told to evacuate the Tangier zone, (2) that the Sultan’ 
sovereign rights should be re-established, (3) that the internation 
administration should be restored on the basis of the 1923 Convention, 
as modified in 1928, (4) that the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. should be invite 
to collaborate in the administration. Such a régime would be provisional 
pending a final agreement between the Powers signatory to the Act of 
Algeciras of 1906, a conference of which would be summoned in du 
course. 

Sept. 6.—M. Blum in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 9.—Gen. de Gaulle, in an interview with the press, surveyed 
Anglo-French relations. He pointed out that Britain and France had 
been allies in both world wars almost “‘automatically”. If German 
ambitions were again unleashed, they would find themselves again side 
by side. With this possibility in view each had concluded an agree- 
ment with the U.S.S5.R. Each maintained relations of deep friendship 
with the U.S.A. He believed, therefore, that they should not think in 
terms of an “ ‘Alliance’ of the old kind but rather of reshaping their 
co-operation one with another.”’ France and Britain had 3 characteristics 
in common which made it necessary for both to have in advance ; 
common basis of policy, viz. (1) they were both Powers of Wester 
Europe, (2) they were both imperial, and (3) they were both democratic 
—in the sense that their civilization and institutions were based on the 
respect due to human personality. 


Despite the development of aviation and the discovery of the atomic 
bomb, Western Europe constituted a natural complex, the areas o! 
which could together produce the means of livelihood in sufficient 
quantities to form an economic aggregate. It would not be self-sufficient 
but it would not be inferior to other economic masses. Holland, 
Belgium, Italy and Western Germany, and in normal times the Iberian 
Peninsula, were naturally drawn towards economic and cultural co- 
operation with France and Britain, and the recognition of this fact 
would contribute to a constructive organization of the whole of Europe, 

Britain and France had cultural traditions, in part common, and in 
part complementary, and as democratic powers they had traditions to 
uphold among other nations. Such common characteristics and interests 
should have been expressed Jong ago in a more closely knit policy. 
Gen. de Gaulle then gave as examples of divergence of their policies, 
the cases of Syria and Germany. 

Britain and France both wished for the advancement of the Arab 
countries, and neither had an interest in eliminating the other’s influence 
in the Near East. They should together help these countries to deter- 
mine their mutual relations, and they should adjust their relations with 
each of these countries individually. If this had been done the solution 
of the Jewish immigration problem, the oil problem and others would 
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have been far simpler, and the serious injury done to France’s interests 
' and feelings by the British in Syria might be effaced. 

_ Germany, he said, was a far graver problem. That Britain should 
have consented to a settlement of the German problem without France 
" was an absurdity with regard to European reconstruction. By the 
Potsdam decisions Germany was amputated in the east but not in the 
- west. There must, therefore, be in the west a settlement counter- 


balancing that in the east. The key areas were the Rhineland and the 


: Ruhr. The whole of the left bank of the Rhine, from the Swiss 


frontier to Cologne, should be regarded as the “march’’ of France 
and be placed under French control. North of Cologne was a region 


_ which formed the natural “‘glacis’’ of Belgium, Holland, and ultimately 


Britain. 
The military and political security of France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Britain demanded that the Rhineland should be placed under their 


_ strategic and political control. In addition, the economic security of all 
_ western Europe depended on the distribution of the Ruhr coal. Germany 
_ must have her share of coal, but she must not control it. The nations 


whose welfare depended on the Ruhr coal should impose an international 


_ régime in that territory. The river Rhine should also be international- 


ized so as to become also the focus of European co-operation. Speak- 


ing of the future of the Rhineland, Gen. de Gaulle thought it should 
_ retain its cultural independence and each of its territories might event- 
- ually regain its autonomy. Germany would not be so rich as before 


but would be able to build up a passable economy if it received half of 
the Ruhr’s coal production. 
Concluding, the General said that the British people had never been 


_ so near to the heart of the French as they had since the Battle of Britain, 


but unless a settlement was found to end difficulties which had arisen 
over questions vital to France, Britain would not be able to win or hold 
this national feeling, and any treaty or alliances would be useless. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. Sept. 2.—Annamites in Saigon attacked 


: members of the French colony. 


Sept. 5.—Thousands of Annamites continued rioting and shooting 


_ in Saigon. It was learnt that the Annamite leader, Chanh, had declared: 


“We want a British occupation for 1o years, and after that complete 
independence, but we intend to wipe out all the French”. Signs had 
been put up in the streets proclaiming Annamite independence. 


GERMANY. Aug. 27.—Applications were permitted to be made in 
the British zone for licenses (1) to publish newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, books, posters, pamphlets, etc., and (2) to produce or 


| present plays, concerts, operas, and other public performances. 


Aug. 30.—A proclamation to the people, announcing the establish- 
ment of the Allied Control Council, was signed by the members at the 
Council’s meeting in Berlin. 

It was learnt that Otto Dietrich had been arrested in the British 
zone. 
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Aug. 31.—F.-M. von Brauchitsch and F.-M. Manstein were arrested 
in Schleswig- Holstein. 

Sept. 5.—Hugo Stinnes, the coal and shipping magnate, and 43 other 
leading industrialists of the Ruhr were arrested by orders of the Britis) 
Control Commission. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aug. 27.—The Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
Hr. Lie, arrived in London. Mr. Bevin received the Polish Ambassador. 

Aug. 28.—Mr. Bevin received the Danish Foreign Minister. 

The Ethiopian Legation announced that the Emperor had told the 
representatives of Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and France, tha 
as Ethiopia was the first to resist Italian aggression, her claims and 
interests should be especially considered by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

Aug. 29.—Mr. Bevin received the Norwegian Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 31.—Mr. Stettinius arrived in London. 

Sept. 3.—Mr. Attlee in his broadcast to the nation recalled that it 
was the Japanese action in Manchuria that started the train of events 
which culminated in the world war. ‘The failure to deal with this 
first breach of the peace”, he said, “‘destroyed the authority of the 
League of Nations .. . The lesson that peace is indivisible, and that it 
can only be preserved by the resolute maintenance of the rule of law 
all over the world should have beer learnt in 1918 . . . The lesson that 
was not learnt in 1918 must be learnt to-day.” 

Although the British Commonwealth of Nations could well be 
proud of its contribution to victory, the years of war had been years of 
waste, for against the examples of magnificent courage and devotion, 
an unsurpassed exhibition of national unity, and a demonstration to the 
world of the strength of free peoples, must be set the terrible losses, 
especially of many of the finest of the nation’s youth, and of irreplaceable 
human beings. 

“We have won a great victory,” Mr. Attlee continued, ‘‘but our 
triumph will be short lived if we do not take to heart the lessons which 
our suffering has taught us and the heavy responsibility that our 
victory entails... We have seen the garnered fruits of years of toil 
destroyed and dispersed in a few years. Unless we can set on the other 
side a gain in the progress of the human spirit and in the growth of a 
new conception of human society, those losses will have been in vain.” 
Their rejoicings, therefore, ‘‘must be tempered. with the gravity of the 
problems” which confronted them in the new era. 

Some of their immediate responsibilities were (1) to maintain the 
necessary large forces for the occupation of Germany; (2) to share in 
establishing economic stability in Europe, and to fulfil their commit- 
ments in the Mediterranean and the Middle East; (3) to assist in the 
establishment everywhere of Governments resting on popular consent; 
(4) to establish order in Burma; (5) to restore peaceful administration 
to those parts of the Commonwealth which had been overrun by the 
Japanese; (6) to provide forces for the occupation of Japan and for the 
restoration of British territories and those of their allies; (7) to maintain, 
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for the time being, garrisons “‘of the vital fortresses along the network 
_ of our sea and air communications”’; (8) to clear mines, and salvage, and 


dispose of wrecks. It was clear, therefore, that in order to achieve these 
ends, adequate sea, air, and land forces must be maintained. 

Speaking of demobilization, Mr. Attlee warned the nation against 
over-optimism. He thought it would be a great mistake to depart 
from the main principles of the Coalition Government’s scheme of 
reallocation. Although it was easy to cite instances where some in- 
dividuals should be released, it would be very dangerous to interfere 
with a broad scheme, the abandoning of which would entail chaos. 
Already, however, the rate of release from the forces had almost 
doubled during a month. For the rest of the year, an average of 45,000 
would be released every week. As they needed an increase of about 
; million workers in industry there was ample room for absorbing the 
maximum number that could be released from the forces, but in order 
that justice should be done to all service men and women, particularly 
to those overseas, a review of military requirements, and consultations 
with the Dominions and our allies would be speeded up. 

Lord Keynes in Ottawa. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 4.—The Czechoslovak Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in London. 

It was reported by the European Committee of U.N.R.R.A. in 
London that 1,334,950 gross long tons of supplies had been shipped to 
Eastern Europe and Mediterranean countries up to the end of July, 
1945. 
an Sir Bernard Freyberg was appointed Governor-General of 
New Zealand. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Bevin received the Ambassadors to Egypt and Iraq, 
and the Ministers to Syria and the Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. 

Sept. 6.—The Greek Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos, Dr. Evatt 
and M. Leon Blum arrived in London. 

The Czechoslovak Prime Minister told the press in London that a 
large proportion of the Germans who had been expelled from his country 
had collaborated with the Nazis. In order to fill, as far as possible, the 
gap caused by their departure the Government proposed to exchange 
the Magyars of Czechoslovakia for the Slovaks of Hungary, and to 
induce Czechoslovaks residing abroad to return home. The Govern- 
ment wanted some rectifications of the frontier, and was especially 
interested in the Wends of the Upper Spree. 

Sept. 7.—Lord Keynes in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Mr. Bevin received the Greek Regent and Dr. Evatt. 

Sept. g.—Gen. de Gaulle on Anglo-French relations. (see France.) 


GREECE. Aug. 27.—An amnesty law was passed, providing for the 
immediate release of all persons accused of less serious crimes “against 
personal liberty and property”, and of misdemeanours. 
Aug. 30.—M. Gounarakis was appointed Minister of the Interior. 
Sept. 1.—Prof. Varvaressos resigned because of “organized mass 
reaction to his economic measures”’. 
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Sept. 4.—M. Paraskevopoulos became Minister of Supply, and \ 
Mavrikis Minister of National Economy. 

Sept. 6.—M. Paraskevopoulos abolished the ‘‘fixed prices”’ régime. 

Regent in London. (see Great Britain.) : 


INDIA. Aug. 27.—The Government decided to discharge from 
military custody Indian soldiers who had fought for Japan. Leaders 
and those suspected of particularly serious crimes would, however, b: 
court martialled. 

Aug. 28.—Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Viceroy’; 
Council, resigned to join the Muslim League. 


ITALY. Aug. 28.—Pellegrini, former Minister of Finance, was 
sentenced to 30 years’ imprisonment for crimes against the State. 

Aug. 30.—Count Carandini, Ambassador in London, arrived in Rome. 

A list of members of the Consulta was published, which included the 
names of Sgrsi Orlando, Nitti, Bonomi, Prof. Croce, and Count 
Sforza. 

400 armed men invaded the Pantano estate and seized a large quantity 
of vegetable produce. The Ministry of the Interior subsequently 
instructed provincial commissions to speedily find means of appeasing 
the prevalent land-hunger. 

Sept. g.—A manifesto was issued in Rome, signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslav Slovene Popular Party, the Croat Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Independent Democratic Party, denouncing the 
Tito régime and requesting the intervention of the Allies to restore 
liberty in Yugoslavia. 


JAPAN. Aug. 28.—Domei reported that Prince Higashi-Kuni_ had 
told the press that Japan had been defeated primarily because of 
the serious deterioration and loss of her war power. In addition, the 
Government had enforced too many regulations during the war, so 
that, eventually, the people had lost all their initiative. They had also 
lost their morality, and in order to achieve national reconstruction and 
union, the whole nation would have to seriously repent its past wrong- 
doing. 

29.—U.5S troops began landing in Japan. 

Sept. 2.—The instrument of unconditional surrender was signed by 
the Foreign Minister, Mr. Shigemitsu, and Gen. Umezu for the 
Imperial General Staff, on board the U.S. battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. Gen. MacArthur and Adm. Nimitz signed for the U.S.A. 
Adm. Sir Bruce Fraser for Britain, Gen. Hsu Yung-chang for China, 
Gen. Deevyanko for the U.S.S.R., Gen. Blamey for Australia, Air 
Marshal Isitt for New Zealand, Gen. le Clerc for France, and Gen. 
van Oyen for The Netherlands. Japan was committed (1) to accept all 
the provisions of the Potsdam declaration; (2) to surrender uncondition- 
aily all her armed forces; (3) to cease hostilities forthwith and preserve 
and save from damage all ships, aircraft, and military and civil property; 
(4) to command Imperial Headquarters to issue orders to all field 
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commanders everywhere to surrender their forces unconditionally; 
| (s) to see that all civil, military and naval officials obey and enforce all 
oe rs of the Supreme Commander; (6) to carry out in good faith under 
allied direction the terms of the Potsdam declaration, under which free 
institutions might be established, leading to the restoration of sovereignty; 
(7) to liberate all allied prisoners of war and civilian internees and see 
that they arrived safely at the points of embarkation; and (8) to acknow- 
ledge that the authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government 
was subject to the will of the Supreme Commander. 

Speaking at the ceremony, Gen. MacArthur said that victors and 
vanquished must henceforth “rise to that higher dignity which alone 
benefits the sacred purposes we are about to serve, committing all our 
_ peoples unreservedly to faithful _ compliance with the undertakings 
they are here formally to assume” 

- Prince Higashi Kuni broadcast to the people to strictly obey the 
_ surrender terms and the Emperor’s orders. They must face their 
defeat and “suffer even the insufferable .. .”. 

Gen. Yamashita surrendered to U.S. forces in Luzon. 

Marshal Stalin’s broadcast. (see U.S.S.R.) 

President Truman’s broadcast. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 3.—Nearly 500 prisoners-of-war from Britain and the Empire, 
who had been released from camps near Tokyo, sailed for Britain. 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Shigemitsu conferred with Gen. MacArthur. Gen. 
MacArthur issued instructions for the immediate demobilization and 
disarmament of the Japanese army, and prohibited broadcasts in 
foreign languages. 

The Diet met in the Emperor’s presence, and heard an Imperial 
rescript calling on the people to win the confidence of the world, to 
establish a peaceful State, and to contribute to the progress of mankind. 
_ The House of Peers passed a resolution calling for strict observance of 
_ the Imperial instructions, adding: “We are resolved to acknowledge 
| the reality of our defeat, to consolidate our unity and to assume the 
_ heavy burden imposed on us”. 

Higashi-Kuni told the Diet that Japan had lost the war as a result of 
air attacks and the sea blockade even before the atomic bomb had been 
Fused. 

Sept. 7.—It was learnt that Allied prisoners-of-war were being 
' evacuated at the rate of 1,500 a day, and that more than 1,000 British 
_ prisoners had already left. 

Sept. 8.—Gen. MacArthur and troops of the rst U.S. Cavalry 

Division entered Tokyo. 

_ U.S. troops landed on Korea, and liberated hundreds of British and 
American prisoners-of-war. 
Sept. 9.—Surrender in China. (see China.) 


| MALAYA. Sept. 5.—British, Indian and Gurkha troops landed at 
Singapore. 

‘ Sept. 7.—The naval base of Singapore was handed over to the British 

-Navy. 
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Reports were published of the cruelty which the Japanese had 
inflicted on the 12,000 British, Australian, and Allied prisoners-of-war 
found in Changi camp on Singapore island. 

Sept. 8.—Adm. Mountbatten announced that Siam’s war-time 
territorial gains granted to them by the Japanese, including the un- 
federated States of Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu, and Perles, had been 
taken away from her. 


MEXICO. Aug. 30.—It was learnt that Sgr. De Los Rios had been 
appointed Foreign Minister in the Spanish shadow Cabinet; Sgr. de 
Albornez, Minister of Justice; Sgr. Campana, Minister of the Interior; 
Sgr. Garcia, Minister of the Treasury. The Communists and Dr, 
Negrin’s followers had refused to join the Government. 

It was also learnt that the Mexican Government had recognized 
President Barrio’s régime as the Government of Spain. 

Sept. 3.—It was learnt that S. Najera, Ambassador to Washington, 
had been appointed Foreign Minister. 

President Camacho, in a report to the nation presented in Congress, 
said that he had pledged their collaboration with the United Nations, 
and he asked for continued national solidarity in order to achieve his 2 
main aims—industrialization and education. Elections for his successor 
would be held in 1946 and “under no circumstances”, he said, “will my 
Government employ its resources to falsify or sway the popular will”. 
Analysing the country’s economic state, he said that inflation was 
serious. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Sept. 7.—It was learnt that the Governor- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies, and the C.-in-C. in the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Governor of Sumatra and g Dutch 
Generals had been liberated from Japanese prison camps. 

Sept. 8.—The surrender of the Japanese forces in the Netherlands 
East Indies and Dutch Borneo was signed. 


NEW ZEALAND. Sept. 4.—Appointment of Governor-General. 
(see Great Britain.) 


NORWAY. Aug. 27.—Hr. Lie in London. (see Great Britain.) 


PERSIA. Sept. 2.—An Army spokesman told the press that the 
Government had sent a Note to the Soviet Embassy “‘demanding a free 
hand to move troops and gendarmerie in its own country”, after 
“serious disturbances” in Mazandaran province. The disturbances, he 
said, were deliberately provoked by the extreme left wing (‘Tudeh’) 
party, so as to give the Russian occupation forces a pretext for staying 
on. Any movement by the Persian Army or gendarmerie within the 
Russian-occupied zone was still subject to the Russian Army’s per- 
mission. 


POLAND. Sept. 2.—A statement signed by M. Mikolajezyk, M. 
Witos, and M. Kierink announced the formation of a new “Polish 
Peasant Party”’. 
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RUMANIA. Aug. 28.—The radio announced the discovery of 2 
organizations, the members of which included Fluenas, a former 
leader of the Socialist Party, and several members of the National 
Peasant Party. They had been accused of plans for overthrowing the 
Government. 

It was also announced that the King had entertained the Soviet 
Ambassador to dinner. 

Sept. 4.—Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Moscow. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 8.—It was learnt that King Michael had refused to sign any 
decrees prepared by the Groza Government. 


SPAIN. Aug. 30.—Shadow Cabinet appointments, and recognition 
by Mexican Government. (see Mexico.) 

"Sept. 3.—It was learnt that the members of a “committee of liber- 
ation” consisting of leading citizens of Jaca, and one of the chief 
officials of the town council, had been arrested. Members of the 
committee of the new Republican Social Democratic Party and several 
Communists had also been arrested in Saragossa. 

Sept. 4.—Statement on Tangier. (see France.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Aug. 26.—The new Syrian Cabinet 
was formed with Fayez El Khoury as Prime Minister; Mikhael Lian 
(Foreign Affairs); Khaled El Azem (Finance and Defence); Lutfi Hatta 
(Interior), Sabri Assely (Justice). 

Aug. 28.—The main aims in the programme of the Syrian Cabinet 
were announced in Parliament as: (1) to organize the Army; (2) to 
co-operate with the deputies; (3) to widen the scope of relations with 
the Arab League, and to co-operate with the Arab States; (4) to obtain 
the withdrawal of foreign troops; (5) to maintain Syrian membership 
of the United Nations organization and respect for its decisions. 

Aug. 30.—The Syrian Prime Minister took over the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. 


U.S.A. Aug. 29.—The President issued the reports of the Army and 
Navy boards of inquiry into the Pearl Harbour disaster. Criticisms 
were made of Gen. Short, Gen. Marshall, Mr. Cordell Hull, Adm. 
Kimmel, and Adm. Stark. The President, however, agreed with Mr. 
Stimson’s view that the criticisms of Gen. Marshall and Mr. Hull were 
unjustified. He told the press that he would not order any courts- 
martial. 

Aug. 30.—The President told the press that in order to feed Britain 
and the rest of Europe, the State and War Departments and the 
Foreign Economic Administration were working on an interim plan 
to replace lend-lease. 

The President’s report to Congress on lend-lease operations. (see 
Summary, page 126.) 

Sept. 2.—The President, broadcasting on the Japanese surrender, 
said: ““And we shall in the course of time completely destroy her 
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capacity to wage war, by the elimination of her land, sea, and air forces, 
by the destruction of her war material and installations, and by the 
removal or destruction of her war industries”. ; 

Broadcasting later to the forces, he said that an occupation force must 
be kept in the Pacific ‘‘to clean out the militarism of Japan, just as we are 
cleaning out the militarism of Germany, but that the great majority 
would be demobilized as soon as transport was available”’. ; 

Sept. 5.—The President, in his Message to Congress, made a ful 
statement on lend-lease, saying that it had always been understood 
that it would end on VJ Day. Immediately Japan had accepted the 
terms of unconditional surrender, he had instructed the Foreign 
Economic Administration to inform all the Governments concerned 
that deliveries of supplies under lend-lease would cease on VJ Day. 
He had also, in advance of the actual termination of lend-lease deliveries, 
instructed the Administrator “to enter into immediate negotiations 
with the receiving Governments for the purchases of all goods in the 
pipe-line or in storage”. These negotiations, the President added, were 
“proceeding satisfactorily”. 

It would not be possible for the Allies, he continued, to pay in cash 
the “overwhelming proportion” of the {£10,500 million lend-lease 
obligations which they had incurred. “‘But this does not mean that 
all lend-lease obligations are to be cancelled. We shall seek, under the 
procedure described in the Lend-Lease Act and in subsequent agree- 
ments with other Governments, to achieve settlements of our war-time 
lend-lease relations which will permit, generally, a sound world-wide 
economy and will contribute to international peace and to our own 
national security”. In order to have economic co-operation in peace, 
they had proceeded to carry out the Bretton Woods proposals for an 
international monetary fund and an international bank, and were pre- 
paring to extend the operations of the Export-Import Bank, their 
objective being to enable the peace-loving nations of the world to be- 
come self-supporting. 

In order to abide by their pledge to help the peoples of the liberated 
countries, he asked Congress for £337,500,000 as an additional U.S. 
contribution to U.N.R.R.A. He foresaw also the need for additional 
interim lending-power, as they wished to “maintain the flow of supplies 
without interruption”. He had, therefore, asked the executive agencies 
to complete their studies as soon as possible. The President also asked 
for early Congressional legislation to enable the U.S. surplus shipping 
services to be released from Government control and sold to domestic 
and foreign owners. 

The President’s Message covered a wide programme of national 
security, including universal training, unification of the armed services 
into a single department of defence, the use and control of atomic 
energy, the maintenance of their land, sea, and air power for the 
adequate manning of defences in the U.S.A. and their bases overseas. 
He called for the formation of a single federal agency to maintain and 
encourage scientific research for defensive and peace purposes, and 
appealed for legislation to resume the programme of public works 
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sponsored by President Roosevelt to provide employment and to fully 
exploit the country’s vast resources. 

The State Department published a document charging Japan with 
the “barbaric torture and wanton murder” of American prisoners. 

Sept. 6.—It was announced that the Emperor of Ethiopia had 
granted to the Sinclair Oil Corporation an exclusive oil concession 
covering the whole of his empire, part of it under a 50-year lease. 

Sept. 7.—Lord Keynes, Economic Adviser to the British Cabinet, 
arrived in Washington. 


U.S.S.R. Aug. 28.—Soviet troops completed the occupation of the 
whole of Sakhalin. 

Sept. 2.—Marshal Stalin, broadcasting on the surrender of Japan, 
recalled her record of aggression against the U.S.S.R. In 1904, she 
had attacked them in the Port Arthur area, and taking advantage of her 
victory in the Russo-Japanese war, wrested southern Sakhalin from 
Russia and strengthened her hold on the Kurile Islands, thus locking 
all outlets for Russia to the ocean in the east, and also to the Russian 
ports of Kamchatka and Chukotka. In 1918, taking advantage of the 
hostile attitude of Britain, France and the U.S.A. to the Soviet system, 
Japan ravaged the Soviet Far East. In 1938, aiming at the encirclement 
of Vladivostok, she attacked in the Lake Khasan area, and in 1939, she 
aimed at cutting off the Far East from Russia, by attacking in the 
Khalkhin-gol area. Although these attacks had ended in disgrace for 
Japan, the Russian defeat in the war of 1904 had left a “‘grave imprint”’ 
on the mind of the Russian people. By signing the act of unconditional 
surrender Japan had acknowledged her defeat, and the “hotbed of 
world aggression in the east”? had been eliminated. This meant that 
southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands would pass to the U.S.S.R., 
and would serve henceforth as a base for their defence against Japanese 
aggression. ‘From now on”’, Marshal Stalin said, “‘we can consider our 
country safe from the threat of German invasion in the west, and of 
Japanese invasion in the east. The long awaited peace for the nations 
of the whole world has come.” 

Complaint by Persian Government. (see Persia.) 

Sept. 4.—The Rumanian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Moscow and were received by Marshal Stalin. 


VATICAN CITY. Aug. 28.—The Sacred Consistorial Congregation 

issued a circular to all bishops, telling them to instruct electors that all 

entitled to vote were in conscience bound to do so, and that Catholics 

could only vote for candidates whose programmes and _ practical 

a guaranteed respect for Divine Law and the rights of the 
urch, 


YUGOSLAVIA. Sept. 9.—Opposition manifesto issued in Rome. 
(see Italy.) 
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SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY 


ON Aug. 14, 1945 a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Republic was signed in Moscow by \. \,. 
Molotov and Wang Shih-chieh. Simultaneously there were signed 
4 Agreements. The Treaty and the Agreements were ratified on Aug. 24, 
and the texts follow. 


TREATY 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Sovie: 
Socialist Republics and the President of the National Government of 
the Chinese Republic, 

Desiring to strengthen the iriendly relations which have always 
existed between the Soviet Union and the Chinese Republic, by means 
of Alliance and good-neighbourly post-war collaboration; 

Filled with the determination to render assistance to each other in 
the struggle against aggression on the part of the enemies of the United 
Nations in this World War and to collaborate in the common war 
against Japan until her unconditional surrender; 

Expressing the unflinching desire to co-operate in the cause of the 
maintenance of peace and security for the good of the peoples of both 
countries and all peace-loving nations; 

Acting on the basis of the principles enunciated in the Joint Declara- 
tion of the United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, in the Four-Power Declara- 
tion signed in Moscow on Oct. 13, 1943, and in the Charter of the 
International United Nations Organization; 

Resolved to conclude with this purpose the present Treaty, and 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—Vyacheslav Molotov, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 

The President of the National Government of the Chinese 
Republic—Wang Shih-chieh, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Chinese Republic, 

Who after exchange of their credentials, found in due form and good 
order, agreed on the following: 


Article I 
The High Contracting Parties undertake jointly with the other 
United Nations to prosecute the war against Japan until final victory. 
The High Contracting Parties undertake mutually to render each other 
all necessary military and other assistance and support in this war. 


Article II 
The High Contracting Parties undertake not to enter into separate 
negotiations with Japan and not to conclude without mutual consent an 
Armistice or Peace Treaty either with the present Japanese Govern- 
ment or with any other Government or organ of authority set up 10 
Japan which will not clearly renounce all aggressive intentions. 
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Article III 

The High Contracting Parties undertake after the termination of the 
war against Japan jointly to take all measures within their power to 
render impossible the repetition of aggression and violation of the peace 
by Japan. If one of the High Contracting Parties finds itself involved 
in hostilities against Japan as a result of the latter’s attack on this 
Contracting Party, the other High Contracting Party will immediately 
render the Contracting Party involved in hostilities all military and 
other support and assistance with the means at its disposal. This 
Article remains in force until the time when at the request of both the 
High Contracting Parties responsibility for the prevention of further 
aggression on the part of Japan is placed in the United Nations 


organization. 


Article IV 
Either of the High Contracting Parties undertakes not to conclude 
any Alliance nor to take part in any coalition directed against the other 
Contracting Party. 


Article V 
The High Contracting Parties, considering the interests of the 
security and economic development of either of them, agree to work 
jointly in close and friendly collaboration after the coming of peace 
and to act in accordance with the principles of mutual respect for their 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and non-intervention in the internal 


affairs of the other Contracting Party. 


Article VI 
The High Contracting Parties agree to render each other every 
possible economic assistance in the post-war period for the purpose of 
facilitating and accelerating the rehabilitation of both countries and to 
make their contribution to the cause of world prosperity. 


Article VII 
Nothing in the present Treaty should be interpreted in a way that 
would affect the rights and obligations of the High Contracting Parties 
as members of the United Nations Organization. 


Article VIII 

The present Treaty is to be ratified within the shortest possible time. 
Exchange of ratification instruments shall be effected in Chungking as 
early as possible. The Treaty comes into force immediately upon its 
ratification and remains in force for thirty years. Unless either of the 
High Contracting Parties, one year before expiration of the term of the 
Treaty, gives notice of its desire to denounce it, the Treaty shall 
remain in force indefinitely and either of the High Contracting Parties 
can discontinue its operation by giving notice to this effect to the other 
Contracting Party one year in advance. 
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AGREEMENT ON THE CHINESE CHANGCHUN RAILWay 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the 
President of the National Government of the Chinese Republic, 
desiring to strengthen the friendly relations and economic ties between 
the two countries on the basis of full regard for the rights and interests 
of each of the Parties, agreed on the following: 


Article I 

After expulsion of the Japanese armed forces from the Three Eastern 
Provinces of China, the main trunk lines of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and the South Manchurian Railway running from Manchuria Station 
to Pogranichnaya Station and from Harbin to Dalny and Port Arthur, 
united into a single Railway under the name of the ‘“‘Chinese Changchun 
Railway”’, will become the common property of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Chinese Republic and will be operated by them jointly. Only those 
lands and auxiliary railway spurs will be commonly owned and jointly 
operated which had been built by the Chinese Eastern Railway during 
Russian and joint Soviet-Chinese administration, also by the South 
Manchurian Railway in the period of Russian administration, which are 
destined to serve the direct needs of these railways, also auxiliary 
enterprises directly serving these railways and built in the above stated 
periods of time. All other railway spurs, auxiliary enterprises and lands 
will be fully owned by the Chinese Government. Joint operation of the 
above railways will be exercised by a single administration under 


Chinese sovereignty as a purely commercial transport enterprise. 


Article II 
The Contracting Parties agree that the right of common ownership 
of the above Railway belongs to both Parties equally, and should not 
be transferred either fully or in part. 


Article II 
For joint operation of the above Railway the Contracting Parties 
agree to found the Chinese-Soviet Society of the Chinese Changchun 
Railway; a Board of Directors of 10 members to be set up in the Society, 
five of whom are to be appointed by the Chinese Government and five 
by the Soviet Government. The Board of Directors will have its seat 
in the town of Changchun. 


Article IV 

From among the members of the Board of Directors—Chinese 
citizens—the Chinese Government appoints a President of the Board of 
Directors and an Assistant President of the Board. The Soviet Govern- 
ment appoints from among the members of the Board of Directors— 
Soviet citizens—a Vice-President of the Board of Directors and an 
Assistant to the Vice-President of the Board of Directors. In passing 
decisions in the Board of Directors, the vote of the President of the 
Board of Directors is counted as two votes. Seven persons constitute 
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' 4 lawful quorum of the Board of Directors. All important questions 
~ on which the Board of Directors cannot reach agreement should be 
- referred for consideration to the Governments of the Contracting 
" Parties for equitable and friendly solution. 


Article V 
An Auditing Committee is to be set up with the Society, consisting 


- of six members, whereof three are to be appointed by the Chinese 
- Government and three by the Soviet Government. The Chairman of 
- the Auditing Committee is to be elected from among the members— 
' Soviet citizens, the Vice-Chairman from among the members—Chinese 
_ citizens. In passing decisions in the Auditing Committee the Chair- 


man’s vote is counted as two votes. Five persons constitute a lawful 


_ quorum of the Committee. 


Article VI 
For managing current affairs the Board of Directors appoints a 


Manager of the Chinese Changchun Railway from among citizens of 
' the U.S.S.R. and a Deputy Manager from among citizens of the 


Chinese Republic. 


Article VII 
_ The Auditing Committee shall appoint a Chief Controller and his 
_ Deputy. The Chief Controller shall be appointed from among Chinese 
citizens, and his Deputy from among Soviet citizens. 


Article VIII 
The Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs of services and departments of the 


' Railway, also the station-masters of big stations, shall be appointed by 
the Board of Directors. The Manager of the Railway shall have the 
right to propose candidates to the above posts. Individual members of 
_ the Board of Directors also may propose such candidates by agreement 


with the Manager of the Railway. In those cases when the Chief of a 
service or department is a Chinese citizen the Assistant Chief must be a 
Soviet citizen. In those cases when the Chief of a service or department 


| isa Soviet citizen, the Assistant Chief must be a Chinese citizen. The 


Chiefs of services and departments and their assistants, also station- 
masters, shall be appointed from among Chinese and Soviet citizens on 
a parity basis. 


Article 1X 
The Chinese Government bears the responsibility for the guarding 
of the Railway. For the purpose of guarding railway premises, equip- 
ment and other property, also to prevent destruction, loss or theft of 
transported goods, the Chinese Government shall set up and control 
railway police. At the same time the railway police must maintain 
common order on the railway. As to police duties in implementation 
of this Article, they shall be defined by the Chinese Government upon 

consultation with the Soviet Government. 
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Article X 
Only in time of war with Japan may the railway be used for carrying 
Soviet troops. The Soviet Government is entitled to carry on the 
railway in transit without customs inspection military supplies in sealed 
cars which will be guarded by the railway police, and the Soviet Union 
shall not appoint its own armed escort. 


Article XI 
The Chinese Government shall not levy customs duties or any other 
taxes or dues upon goods carried along the railway in transit from one 
Soviet station to another, also from Soviet territory to Port Dalny or 
Port Arthur and back. Upon reaching Chinese territory such cargoes 
are subject to customs inspections. 


Article XII 
The Chinese Government undertakes fully to supply the coal 
requirements of the railway on the basis of a special Agreement. 


Article XIII 
The Chinese Government shall levy taxes on the railway just as on 
the Chinese State Railways. 


Article XIV 
The Contracting Parties agree to provide the Board of Directors of 
the Chinese Changchun Railway with working capital in a sum defined 
in the Charter of the Railway. The profits and losses from the operation 
of the Railway shall be shared by the Parties half and half. 


Article XV 
Within one month after the signing of the present Agreement the 
Contracting Parties shall appoint three representatives from each Party 
who shall work out in Chungking a Charter for joint operation of the 
Railway. Elaboration of the Charter should be completed within two 
months, after which it shall be submitted for approval to both Govern- 
ments. 


Article XVI 

Property coming under common ownership of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Chinese Republic and subject to joint operation in accordance with 
Article I of the present Agreement must be defined by a committee 
which is to be composed of three representatives from each Govern- 
ment. The above Committee must be set up in Chungking within one 
month after the signing of the present Agreement, and within three 
months after the beginning of the joint operation of the Railway the 
Committee must complete its work and submit its suggestions for 
approval to both Governments. 
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Article XVII 
The present Agreement has been concluded for a term of thirty 
vears. After the expiration of this term the Chinese Changchun 
Railway with all its property shall pass into the complete ownership of 
the Chinese Republic without any compensation. 


Article XVIII 
The present Agreement comes into force as from the day of its 
ratification. 


AGREEMENT ON PORT ARTHUR 


The two Contracting Parties, in conformity with the Soviet-Chinese 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance and as an addition to it, agreed on the 
following: 

1. With a view to consolidation of the security of China and the 
U.S.S.R. and to prevention of a repetition of aggression on the part of 
Japan, the Government of the Chinese Republic agrees to joint use by 
both Contracting Parties of Port Arthur as a naval base. 

2. The exact boundaries of the area of the naval base mentioned in 
the preceding Paragraph are defined by a description and map attached 
hereto. 

3. The Contracting Parties have agreed to convert Port Arthur into 
a purely naval base open for use by warships and merchant vessels of 
China and the U.S.S.R. only. A Chinese-Soviet Military Commission 
shall be set up to take charge of problems of the joint use of the above 
naval base, composed of two Chinese and three Soviet representatives. 
The Chairman of the Commission shall be appointed by the Soviet side 
and the Vice-Chairman by the Chinese side. 

4. The defence of the above naval base is entrusted by the Govern- 
ment of China to the Government of the U.S.S.R. For defence of the 
naval base the Government of the U.S.S.R. shall erect the needed 
installations there, expenses being borne by the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. 

5. The civil administration in this area belongs to China, and in 
making appointments to the respective leading posts the Chinese 
Government shall take into account the interests of the U.S.S.R. in 
the given area. The civil administration in the town of Port Arthur 
shall be appointed and dismissed by the Chinese Government by 
arrangement with the Soviet Military Command. Such suggestions as 
the Soviet Military Command in this area may make to the Chinese civil 
administration for the purpose of ensuring security and defence shall 
be satisfied by the above administration. In disputable cases the ques- 
tion shall be referred for consideration and decision to the Chinese- 
Soviet Military Commission. 

6. The Soviet Government is entitled to maintain in the area stated 


in Paragraph 2 its military, naval and air forces and determine their 
disposition. 
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7. Simultaneously the Soviet Government is charged with the duty 
of setting up and maintaining lighthouses, a signal system and othe; 
equipment necessary for the safety of navigation in this area. 

8. After the expiration of the term of the present Agreement || 
equipment and public property created by the U.S.S.R. in this areg 
are to be transferred to the Chinese Government as the latter’s property 
without any compensation. 

g. This Agreement has been concluded for a term of thirty years, 
The Agreement comes into force on the day of ifs ratification. 


AGREEMENT ON PORT DALNY 


In view of the fact that a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance has been 
concluded between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Chinese Republic, also of the fact that the U.S.S.R. has guaranteed 
respect for China’s sovereignty over the Three Eastern Provinces as an 
inseparable part of China, in order to ensure the interests of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in Dalny as a port for imports and exports 
of commodities, the Chinese Republic hereby expresses its consent: 

1. To Proclaim Dalny a Free Port open to the trade and shipping of 
all countries. 

2. The Chinese Government agrees to set aside for leasing to the 
U.S.S.R. piers and warehouses in the said Free Port on the basis of a 
separate Agreement. 

3. Administration in Dalny will be exercised by China. The Chief 
of the Port shall be appointed from among Soviet citizens by the Mana- 
ger of the Chinese Changchun Railway by agreement with the Mayor of 
the town of Dalny The Assistant Chief of the port shall be appointed 
in the above way from among Chinese citizens. 

4. In peace-time Dalny shall not be included in the sphere of 
operation of the regulations on the naval base contained in the Agree- 
ment on Port Arthur of August 14, 1945, and shall become subject to 
the military régime established in this zone only in the event of war with 
Japan. 

5. Goods coming from abroad to this Free Port and transported over 
the Chinese Changchun Railway directly to U.S.S.R. territory, also 
goods coming from the U.S.S.R. over the above Railway through the 
Free Port for exports or materials and equipment for the port installa- 
tions coming from the U.S.S.R., are exempted from customs duties. 
The above goods must be transported in sealed cars. Chinese import 
duties shall be levied on goods entering China through the Free Port. 
Goods exported from other parts of China to the Free Port are subject 
to export duties during the period while such continue to be levied in 
China. 

6. The present Agreement has been concluded for a term of thirty 
years. 

7. The present Agreement comes into force as from the day of its 
ratification. 
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AGREEMENT ON RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SOVIET 

¢.-IN-C. AND THE CHINESE ADMINISTRATION AFTER 

THE ENTRY OF SOVIET TROOPS INTO THE TERRITORY 

OF THE THREE EASTERN PROVINCES OF CHINA IN 

CONNECTION WITH ‘THE PRESENT JOINT WAR 
AGAINST JAPAN 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the President of the National Government of the Chinese 
Republic, 

Desiring that after the entry of Soviet troops into the territory of the 
Three Eastern Provinces of China, in connection with the present joint 
war of the U.S.S.R. and China against Japan, relations between the 
Soviet Commander-in-Chief and the Chinese Administration should 
correspond to the spirit of friendship and Allied relations existing 
between the two countries, agreed on the following: 

1. After the entry of Soviet troops as a result of hostilities into the 
territory of the Three Eastern Provinces of China, supreme authority 
and responsibility in the zone of hostilities in all questions relating to 
the prosecution of the war for the period necessary for operations shall 
rest with the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Armed Forces. 

2. A representative of the National Government of the Chinese 
Republic with personnel shall be appointed for the restored territory 
who shall: 

(a) Establish and direct in accordance with Chinese laws the 

administration on territory cleared of the enemy; 

Render assistance in establishing co-operation in the restored 
territories between the Chinese armed forces, both regular and 
irregular, and the Soviet armed forces; 

Ensure active collaboration between the Chinese Administration 
and the Soviet Commander-in-Chief, and in particular issue 
instructions to local organs to this effect, being guided by the 
requirements and wishes of the Soviet Commander-in-Chief. 


3. To ensure contact between the Soviet Commander-in-Chief and 
the representative of the National Government of the Chinese Republic, 
a Chinese Military Mission to the Headquarters of the Soviet Com- 
mander-in-Chief will be appointed. 

4. In zones under the supreme authority of the Soviet Commander- 
in-Chief, the administration of the National Government of the 
Chinese Republic for restored territory shall maintain contact with the 
Soviet Commander-in-Chief through the representative of the National 
Government of the Chinese Republic. 

5. As soon as any part of restored territory ceases to be a zone of 
direct hostilities, the National Government of the Chinese Republic 
shall assume full authority as regards civilian affairs and shall render 
the Soviet Commander-in-Chief every assistance and support through 
its civil and military organs. 

6. All persons belonging to the Soviet armed forces on Chinese 
territory shall be under the jurisdiction of the Soviet Commander-in- 
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Chief. All Chinese nationals both civilians and military shall be under 
Chinese jurisdiction. This jurisdiction shall also extend to the civilian 
population on Chinese territory even in the event of crimes and offensives 
against the Soviet armed forces, with the exception of crimes and 
offences committed in the zone of hostilities which are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Soviet Commander-in-Chief. In disputable cases 
questions shall be decided by agreement between the Soviet 
Commander-in-Chief and the representative of the National Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic. 

7. A separate agreement shall be concluded concerning financial 
questions involved in the entry of Soviet troops into the territory of the 
Three Eastern Provinces of China. 

8. The present Agreement comes into force immediately upon 
ratification of the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between the 
U.S.S.R. and China signed on this date. 


In addition the Parties exchanged Notes on the independence of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, on rendering assistance to the Central 
Government of China, on China’s sovereignty over Manchuria, and on 
events in Sinkiang. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S REPORT TO 
CONGRESS ON LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS, 
ON AUGUST 30, 1945 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN made the 2oth report to Congress on lend- 
lease operations, covering the period to June 30, 1945. He stated that in 
order that they might not lose the fruits of their own victory, settlements 
in place of the lend-lease aid they had provided ‘‘must satisfy the com- 
mon-sense requirements of justice among the Allies, and must promote 
mutually advantageous relations between the U.S.A. and other nations”. 
Demands for the payment of the United Nations’ lend-lease debt of 
£10,500 million would have a disastrous effect on the trade and finances 
of all the United Nations, and on the U.S.A. itself, ultimately leading 
to a third world war. Therefore, he said, “to win an enduring peace we 
must, in co-operation with other nations, establish mutually advanta- 
geous relations between the nations. ‘Towards this end we have sought, 
and shall continue to seek, high levels of commerce, and stable 
monetary exchange relationships”. 

Speaking of Britain’s critical food position, the President said that 
in order to save shipping, to divert agricultural workers to the armament 
industry, and to meet the demands of the armed forces, the U.K. had 
reduced in 1942, 1943, and 1944, the importation of foodstuffs to 
half the pre-war level of 22 million tons annually. Food from the 
Continent and Australia and New Zealand was still not available in 
pre-war quantities, and a further serious depletion in Britain’s food 
reserves was caused by her having to provide rations for British and 
Allied armed forces, and for thousands of prisoners-of-war. Up to 
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March 31, 1945, Britain had provided §53,698,000 lbs. of foodstuffs to 
American fighting men. 

Of the total financial cost of the war to the U.S.A. of more than 
{-0,c00 million up to the end of June, 1945, about 15 per cent repre- 
seated the cost of lend-lease to the Allies, the remaining 85 per cent 
being spent on the U.S.A.’s direct war effort. Their lend-lease expendi- 
ture had “‘not been less effective in promoting the defence of the U.S.A. 
and bringing nearer the ultimate defeat of the enemy” than had the 
ss per cent of their war production which had been used by their 
armed forces. So far as the cost of the war could be measured in 
snancial terms, by 1943 the U.S.A., the principal nations of the British 
Commonwealth, and the U.S.S.R. were spending about one-half of 
their income on war, including their spending on lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease. Figures given by the President showed that of the £10,500 
million given by the U.S.A. for lend-lease, Britain had received 

{3 A747 50 ooo; the U.S.S.R., £2,282,250,000; China, £74,250,000; 

dia £50, 836, 250; Australia £292,315,000; and New Zealand, 
52,259,500. 

The salient stated that the U.S.A. had “benefited greatly from 
reverse lend-lease”. Up to April 1, 1945, reverse lend-lease of all 
kinds and from all countries of the United Nations to the U.S.A. 
wotalled £1,400 million, of which Britain had provided £949,220,000; 
India, £129,178,250; Australia, £197,820,500, and New Zealand, 
£47,600,750. He praised the * ‘magnificent effect’’ achieved by the 
UK. in serving as a base for the air offence against Germany, and for 
the invasion of the Continent, and the “two outstanding achievements 
of British Science and engineering” which had been made available 
to the American armed forces for use against Germany—‘‘Pluto”’, the 
oil pipe-line under the Channel, and “Fido” the fog dispersal project. 
The development of radar, and the liners Queen Mary and Queen 


| Elizabeth, and other British passenger and cargo ships were also cited 


as examples of aid given under reverse lend-lease. Russia and China, 
whose productive facilities had been overrun or destroyed, had ‘‘supplied 
the man-power and the courage to use all the goods and munitions that 
their allies could send them”. After their liberation, France, Belgium, 
and Holland placed their material resources and their fighting men at 
the disposal of the United Nations, “which have received under reverse 
lend-lease from these countries millions of dollars worth of supplies and 
services essential to the final victory over Nazi Germany. Under reverse 
lend-lease nearly 3 million American troops who landed in France 
between D-Day and VE-Day were billeted and transported by French 
railways without cash expenditure by the U.S.” 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
prlitical body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
‘tudy of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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